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The Catholic Who Does Not Read 


Grace Kron 
From the Brooklyn “Tablet” 


: WAS speaking to a clever librarian on a subject dear 
to both our hearts: literature. We had discussed many 
phases of the subject, until we finally reached the pivot on 
which all literature swings—the readers—the fifth wheel. 

She is staunchly, aggressively Catholic, this librarian. 
I fancy I am the same. But she led me to the rack of 
monthly magazines. There they were—the popular ones 
of the day, showing signs of constant usage. Reaching 
down to the bottom of the rack she picked out another and 
handed it to me. 

“You might take it home with you,” she said, pointedly, 
“so that I may get a date or two on the slip.” 

It was the Catholic World. “What about it?” I asked. 

“What about it?” She shrugged her shoulders. “Look 
at it! It is one of the best magazines we have. But it 
lies here month after month and no one calls for it, no one 
looks at it unless I put it into his or her hands. Here is 
America. Surely America stands for something in our 
Catholi¢ life! You come in here any day or evening and 
see how many read America! No one. I do, of course, 
from cover to cover, and the Catholic World, too. I’m the 
only Catholic about here who does.” 

“Absolve me,” I answered. “I have both—and read 
them—with Extension and the Tablet and the Catholic 
News and Ave Maria and Truth and the Franciscan Her- 
ald and the Rosary and the Magnificat and the Christian 
Family and Good Work and the Sunday Visitor and Field 
Afar and the Lamp and the Month, and the Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart and. Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament 
and Queen’s Work and Sinn Feiner and—yes, I will con- 
fess it—I love the Ecclesiastical Review.” 

She smiled derisively. “You’re making them up as you 
go along,” she said. 

“But I’m not,” I defended. ‘There are more, only | 
can’t remember them—let me see: THE CatHotic Mtnp 
—I enjoy every article in it. Of course, there’sthe National 
Geographic and Current Opinion and Atlantic Monthly 
and Everybody’s and for home offensive and defensive 
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I have Woman’s Home Companion and Delineator and—”’ 

“Never mind the secular magazines,” she said. 

“But I just wanted to let you know I am not one-sided,” 
I explained. 

“The others,” she went on, “keep to the others. What 
proportion of those you mentioned are begging papers ?” 

“Very few,” I answered, promptly. 

“How many Catholics know about them?” 

“Yet each must have a subscription list or it couldn’t 
live,” I remarked. 

“Live! Do you think the majority of our Catholic 
magazines are living’: n! 

“Existing, then.” 


Unread CATHOLIC PERIODICALS 

“More like it. When the solicitor for a Catholic maga- 
zine knocks at a ‘prospect’s’ door and after much persua- 
sion induces her- to hand over the subscription price 
* * * what happens? Each month, when it arrives 
she throws the paper or monthly aside, sometimes not even 
tearing the wrapper. Isn’t this true? 

“Catholic magazines! Much good it does our Catholic 
editors and publishers and writers to work for the Catho- 
lic reading public. I don’t believe there’s any such ani- 
mal !” 

“But wait,” I said. “How did you come to put the 
Catholic World on your rack? You couldn’t do that un- 
less there was a demand for it.” 

“No, I couldn't,” answered the librarian, “and 
I wouldn’t. I was requested by at least twelve people to 
get it. So to please them—and very glad to—I ordered 
it. The Public Library will order anything for which there 
is a demand. The demand was here.” 

“And then?” : 

“There is-no ‘and then.’ Of the twelve people ten never 
asked for it again. Two made i inquiries, expressing satis- 
faction when I told them T had it. But neither of these, 
nor any of the other ten, have come back to take out that 
magazine, or to read it. I know—for I’ve been watching 
it most carefully.” 

“But,” I persisted, “if twelve persons want a thing and 
urge you to get it, what’s the reason they don’t come 
after it?” 
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“The answer is on a par with the solicitor at the door,” 
she said. “Most likely, at some society meeting, a a 
or nun mentioned the fact that there were no Ca 
magazines in the Public Library, and they should go ines 
and demand them. The Catholic World, being fairly 
representative of Catholic thought, was selected. The re- 
quests were made. The magazinie was purchased. And 
these twelve persons promptly banished the subject from 
their minds. They had fulfilled their duty as Catholics 
in the interest of Catholic literature and there was no 
more to be said.” 

I had nothing more to say, either. But I inquired fur- 
ther. “How is the Tablet going?” I asked one of the 
several boys who were busy with the diocesan paper out- 
side the church door. 

“Fine!” one answered. “Father made an announcement 
at the Mass and they’re going like hot cakes. We thought 
sure we'd be stuck, so we asked him to.” 


A TypiIcaL SCENE 


What comment is necessary on the above? Go into the 
average living-room of any Catholic home on Sunday 
afternoon. Sixteen-year-old Willie has the sporting sheet: 
Jack has the “funny” page; twenty-year-old Katharine 
the amusement or the magazine section. Turn over the 
rest of the papers—where’s the diocesan weekly ?~ What’s 
going on in Catholic cireles? What are the principal 
Catholic topics of the day? What laws are being framed 
that will be of hurt or benefit to us as a body? ° And if 
there are magazines in the room, what are they? The 
All-Story, the Photo-Play Monthly, the Cosmopolitan— 
anything frothy, foamy, bubbly, picked up at a news- 
stand. Nothing Catholic! 

‘Why don’t you read a Catholic book occasionally ?” 
asked one librarian of two young girls, aged eighteen and 
twenty. And there was a respectable list of fifty books to 
choose from. 

: Bai Heaven’s sake! We know enough about our re- 
igion ! er 

“Why don’t you read Catholic stories?” a number of 
people were asked. Here are some of the answers: 

“Because they are sentimental rot.” “The average Cath- 
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olic story is crude, spineless, watery, and unsatisfactory.” 
“T have no time to waste.” “The less said about them the 
better.” 

Now, how much of this is prejudice and how much is 
truth? Let us go back to early days of Catholic history 
in our country when the Church was in its babyhood here. 
The Catholics of Brooklyn and Jersey had to travel to 
old St. Peter’s to Mass. Catholics had to care in all ways 
for their own, and gained the rights of free men in a free 
country inch by inch. The books of the day took the color 
of the times. There were pious tales, French translations, 
cloying to the taste, historical novels, emigrant stories, 
sad tales of persecution, and controversial romances 
where men and women of different faiths quarreled from 
cover to cover. There never seemed to be a happy medium. 
The Protestant was bitter, the Catholic faultless, and if 
good triumphed in the end it could not do so satisfactorily 
save by wholesale conversions. Many of us recall these 
books—hence our prejudice. Some may even have echoed 
the deep and heartfelt sigh of one youthful reader of eight 
years who closed the last page of just such a book of 
short-stories, and said: “Oh, I am quite, quite sure I shall 
never get to heaven!” 

Catholic reading means pious reading—a good book to 
most of our people is but a synonym for a religious book. 
This is one reason why, they say, they will not read. We 
have not been able to educate our children in the public 
schools, have we? We cannot tolerate the thought of 
education without God, can we? What is reading without 
God? The modern novel or short-story does not even in- 
culcate the sense of honor that should prevail among 
thieves. I have only recently been asked to pass capital 
judgment ona half-dozen volumes, just published. It 
would be amusing to see my criticisms printed side by 
side with those of the leading secular reviews in each in- 
stance. All I could conclude is that either I am grossly 
mistaken or my fellow-critics (if I am not too presumptu- 
ous in calling them so) have spoiled their palate by con- 
stant indulgence in game that is a little too “high.” Some- 
thing happens to one’s liver, I think, when this continues. 
In almost every case the book that I condemned was 
praised for its “keen insight into life.” Always that. “The 
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laying bare of emotions,” “the primeval instinct,” and a 


dozen et ceteras. 


Tue Up-to-Date Story 


Insights into life? The ever-ready triangle, Emeralda 
or Myosotis debating in her own mind whether she shall 
repudiate Friend Husband and cast her life more or less 
briefly with her Husband’s Friend. Myosotis struggles 
along with this problem—overwhelmed by the dark and 
murky billows of fifty to sixty thousand words—a good 
length—people won’t read them any longer now! 

Insight into life? Laying bare of emotions? Gwendo- 
line grows wings. She is tremendously interested in the 
outward and upward development of her nature. She 
would mount the clouds. She would fly—not like a dove, 
never like a dove in these militant days !—but like an eagle 
into some hypothetical region. Incidentally, such trifles 
as are taught in our No. 1 Catechism must not harness 
her. “She had often thought of having a child,” says a 
popular novel, “but she felt that she was not yet worthy— 
the time was not appropriate.” Or “She could not afford 
to have a child. Her spiritual nature was in revolt.” With 
one’s soul attuned to the music of the spheres the thought 
of being chained to earth by so wondrous a creation as a 
human being grieved her to the point of physical illness. 
Gwendoline’s wings must grow. 

As for morals. One magazine recently published a 
short-story of which the following is a-brief synopsis: A 
house-party ; usual crowd of paired-off young people; the 
“vampire” coaxing a swain from his own true lady ; hero- 
ine, deeply sympathetic, tries to frustrate vampire’s wiles. 
Noting that several letters came to her (vampire) in the 
same handwriting, the heroine calmly appropriates one, 
steams it open, reads it ; discovers that vampire is engaged 
to another; discloses the secret by means of the ouija- 
board ; and the swain joyfully returns to his own true love. 
Of course there is no hint of the sad, but true, fact that 
it is a penal offense to open wilfully another person’s mail. 

Or is there anything more sublimely ridiculous than 
this? Hero-violinist breaks his arm. Usually, when ina 
temper, he vents his ugliness on the instrument. Now, he 
cannot. So he sends for heroine-pianist. And she im- 
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provises while hero curses the train that he rode on, the 
doctors, the nurses, and a few incidental other things! 
All set to music by the heroine while he raves. 

One could go on and on, but enough has been quoted 
here to show that all the spineless and watery stuff is not 
to be laid at Catholic doors. It is when non-Catholics be- 
gin to talk of our Catholic life, however, that they offend 
the most. I cannot forbear, in this instance, from com- 
menting on a story I read recently: That of an unmarried 
mother who seeks the shelter of an Order of contemplative 
nuns—cloistered women, leading lives of the highest ideals, 
immolating themselves for a sinful world. The unmar- 
ried mother, for reasons of secrecy, wishes to remain 
with these nuns until her child is born, but is afraid they 
will refuse her shelter. So she tells them she thinks she 
has a vocation—and the nuns are depicted as seriously con- 
sidering it! 

I purposely refrain from giving titles of books or 
names of authors in this paper. I am quoting facts, and 
I am a firm believer in the value of the public library to 
our people. The public librarian, irrespective of her re- 
ligious belief, will give you what you want if it is decent. 
If anything objectionable gets on the library shelves, it 
does so inadvertently. If you read a book which you think 
is objectionable, call your librarian’s attention to it, and if 
the objection is not picayune and can be sustained, that 
book will be immediately withdrawn. 





Wuy WE NEeEp CaTHOoLic LITERATURE. 


Literature reflects life. The essayist, the philosopher, 
the scientist—each has his or her own way of looking at 
the world. But this world is not life. It is but the vesti- 
bule to that greater existence, one moment of which will 
comprise more knowledge than years of earthly study can 
impart. Therefore, we have the Catholic essayist, the 
Catholic philosopher, the Catholic scientist—we have 
Catholic literature and Catholic teachers and Catholic 
schools. “I abhor, detest and deplore any mention of what 
a Catholic patriot, a Catholic historian, a Catholic general, 
- a Catholic discoverer has done for America,” says, in ef- 
fect, one earnest non-Catholic. “We are all Americans— 
neither Catholic nor non-Catholic. Let us get rid of this 
dividing question of religion.” 
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Gladly, dear friend. But you are on the outside look- 
ing in. You are not a Catholic, listening to the sneers 
of those who tell us one cannot be a good Catholic and a 
good American. We have been compelled to point to our 
patriotism in self-defense. Catholics are glad to fight side 
by side with all sorts and conditions of men when strug- 
gling for a righteous cause. But afterward, when the 
cause is won, the Catholic is called upon a prove that he 
was’ there! 

For this reason, also, we need our own papers, maga- 
zines, books and writers. To refute lies, to combat preju- 
dices. Moreover, when we emphasize the word Catholic 
in our patriotism, our love of duty, our devotion to our 
fellow-man, we have built three lines of defense against 
the accusations of materialism. One can only make the 
average Catholic proud and not apologetic by means of 
Catholic writings. And yet we have to face the monumen- 
tal fact that our Catholics do not read their own books; 
that they are ignorant of the teachings of the Church; 
that they are unable to answer the simplest questions put 
to them by an inquirer. 

In these times and at this day a Catholic magazine, re- 
quested by twelve supposedly interested persons, to be 
placed in a public library, is never drawn out unless the 
librarian forces it on a patron whom she knows should 
read it. America, one of our leading-Catholic weeklies, is 
never read, though it reposes side by side with the Out- 
look, the Survey, the Literary Digest. “The Knights of 
Columbus in Peace and War’’—two bulky and expensive 
volumes demanded by men and women—stand unused and 
unread on the library shelves and not one who asked for 
its purchase has called for it again. And this in a town 
with a strong Knights of Columbus Council ! 

Our literature has graduated from the missionary stage, 
but the trouble is that the majority of our people do not 
seem to recognize that fact. If a Catholic subscribes to 
a paper published in the interest of some charity he need 
not think he is supporting Catholic literature. Catholic 
literature is being made. Learned men and women are 
giving us the richest material, the finest mental food. 
The best minds of the Church are preparing for us mate- 
rial worthy of deepest consideration. Light literature is 
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being written that is mighty good. So there is no excuse 
for not patronizing a public library with its collection of 
Catholic books, no excuse for not subscribing to one or 
more Catholic magazines, and least excuse of all for not 
taking our diocesan weekly which keeps us in touch with 
Catholic thought at home and abroad. 


A Stumestinc Biock. 


But in the matter of the Catholic magazine we have a 
great stumbling block in the solicitor who canvasses a 
parish—with our pastors growing wroth at the conse- 
quences—and rightly so. These men are anxious only to 
do business and care little if they create scandal. They 
do not sell Catholic literature. They sell Masses and 
spiritual benefits—an insult to every Catholic who is asked 
to subscribe to any magazine. Some of these men have 
neither breeding nor culture and act in a most insulting 
manner. They discredit Catholic literature and the maga- 
zine they are supposed to represent ; they offend Catholics, 
and more than all, they injure the decent, reputable, gentle- 
manly Catholic men who are making an honest living by 
soliciting subscriptions in a decent and gentlemanly way. 
This latter class should certainly, in their own interests, 
and the interests of Catholic literature, combine to oust the 
others. 

How to remedy réally this miserable state of affairs I 
do not know at the present time. To make a magazine re- 
sponsible for the action of its solicitors, might seem, at 
first glance, one solution. But if the magazine is placed 
in the hands of an agency, along with many others—and 
this is the case I think, just now, with a good many— 
one can hardly hold the publishers responsible for an evil 
so remote. 

But here we are—closing as we began: with the Catho- 
lic World and America lying idle on the racks: with the 
“Knights of Columbus in Peace and War” gathering dust 
on the shelves, with Benson and Ayscough and Sheehan 
and Newman and Wiseman and Manning and Thomnson 
and Alice Mevnell. to say nothing of our lesser lights. 
ienored. and with the “Catholic Encyclopedia” never used 
from the beginning of a year to its ending. From hich 
schools and the upper classes of public schools, from de- 
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bating societies and reading circles, come earnest people, 
looking up matter for articles and papers in the different 
secular magazines and books of reference. But of the 
Catholic children in high schools, or in the upper classes, 
or in our societies or circles—not one is coming to find out 
what Catholics are thinking or what Catholics have written. 
And if this is treason, make the most of it. 


What Is Religion Anyhow? 


Mark SuHrIveR, JR. 





OWADAYS much time is wasted in discussions as 
i to whether the Church has labored in vain and 


Christianity is a failure. Most of the discussions are 
based on an utter misconception of Christianity, and a 
peculiar misapprehension of the functions and purposes 
of a Church. As the Y. M. C. A. constitutionally ex- 
cludes from full membership in its fold members of the 
oldest body of Christians, the vacuity of discussion by its 
leaders is apparent. Discussion by ministers has little 
more weight. For all of them the first false step comes 
with their misunderstanding of the purpose of a Church, 
from an inexactness in defining religion. A process of 
exclusion is, perhaps, as good a way as any of finding 
out what religion is, and what it is not. 

First and principally religion is not intermeddling in 
the affairs of national, State or local government. It 
is not that form of bigotry and intolerance styling itself 
temperance. As a ‘word temperance implies modera- 
tion and graciousness and. tact and wisdom and justice. 
As a thing it is the desired of the eternal hills. “Jn 
medio,” said Horace, “stat virtus,’ but is as far from 
the intemperance and rancor of the radical Prohibitionists 
to the real thing as from Hades to Connaught. 

From the creation of the world, the human race has 
made and used alcoholic stimulants. The. Bible itself 
records the celebration our Father Noah held when 
the Ark had finally run aground on the tipmost peak 
of Ararat. It is common-sense that a habit spirituously 
persisted in by all men at all times from the dawn of 
history, cannot of itself be wrong. Until the advent of 
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these sanctimonious reformers neither Christian nor Jew 
had condemned the habit. Here appears a peculiar fault 
characteristic of those who rob the failure of the Church 
in limpid phrase across their parched and burning lips. 
Here too they seem unable to distinguish between a thing 
as it is and its use or abuse. Here their zeal outweighs 
their judgment and like another judgment o’erleaps itself, 
and falls on the other side. 


Wuat Re ticion Is Nor 


Religion is not the closing of dance halls, nor the sup- 
pression of racing, nor the encouragement of anti-gam- 
bling crusades. If gambling is essential and inherently 
evil, it should be stopped absolutely. Of course all busi- 
ness is a gamble, and all dealing in trade of every kind. 
The reformers may carry life or accident insurance, they 
may even have concealed somewhere about the house 
that form of policy issued by Mr. Lloyd of London which 
insures’ against the dire mishap of twins. Treasurers 
of their societies may be bonded for greater security 
against loss, but if it be lawful for reformers to wager 
$100 with the surety company, against, let us say, $10,- 
000 that the treasurers will not steal $10,000 in the 
course of the year, modestly, but none the less earnestly, I 
claim the right to hazard two bits on the chance that the 
galloping dominoes will not disclose the fatal deuce-ace 
on the first roll of the bones, or that the choice of the lit- 
tle ball will be the pocket fringed with black. It all de- 
pends on algebra, or, as an old teacher of mine would 
say, simple arithmetic. 

Religion is not the stopping of Sunday base-ball, or 
golf, or tennis. It is not an unreasoning, unénding cry 
for the sanctity of the Sabbath. The Sabbath passed with 
the Jewish dispensation. Sunday, the day we recognize, is 
the antithesis of the Sabbath as held by the Jews of the 
Old Testament: There is a Commandment which says 
the Sabbath should be kept holy, but not even Dr. Bowlby 
wants to stop the mails of a Saturday and if he would 
stop them on a Sunday he must look elsewhere for an 
argument or a justification. This authority is and can 
only be the Catholic Church, for from the beginning of 
the Christian era to 1524 there was but one Church, and 
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no Protestants at all. During those years something 
must have been done sometime about this matter of 
Sabbath observance. Either that or all the world was 
in dreadful sin, and doomed to lie in Tophet. Dr. Bowlby 
can sit on whichever horn he chooses. But the Reverend 
Doctor may not believe in hell or an infinite justice any 
more than in some other wholesome truths. Keep holy 
the Sunday, is the teaching of the Catholic Church, and 
Catholics keep it holy by rendering to God the things that 
are God’s. After that Caesar gets his proportion. Every 
Catholic goes to Mass on Sundays and having made his 
acknowledgment to his Creator he spends the rest of the 
day in recreation. And God wishes him to have this 
recreation. If a recreation is harmless per se how can 
it become an evil or an agency for evil simply because 
it is indulged in on Sunday? Such an argument does 
not condone doing unnecessary servile work, but in these 
days many things are necessary which were not so in the 
past. The messengers of Father Abraham could walk, 
or carry their letters on a camel’s back, but New York 
mail for California must travel by rail, or plane. And 
this does not deny one day of rest in seven. The argu- 
ment is for Sunday amusement for those who toil the 
other six days and can find no other time for recreation. 


Reticion Not Opposep To PLEASURE 


Religion is not a chronic and continued ache that urges 
unceasing attacks on the pleasures of life. One of the 
very purposes of religion is to put them back, in heap- 
ing and abounding measure. And a religious service 
is not the herding together of the faithful to hear de- 
scribed in lickerish phrases the nakedness of Aphrodite, 
the moisture of a New York cabaret or the nudity of a 
metropolitan statue. Small wonder folk with one-way 
minds believe the world gone plumb to perdition, while 
their deluded dupes fall to thinking of a real church 
and a real religion as the peak and pinnacle of Puritan- 
ism, and leaving their empty buildings go out to the 
open places and breathe the pure air and bask in the 
glorious sunshine of a bright and beautiful world. Small 
wonder the normal man listening to the vaporings of 
master psalm-singers realizes that normal people can- 
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not live on such a plan, and declares that if that be the 
Church, then is the Church not for him. Small won- 
der he goes his way witha beclouded mind and a mis- 
understanding heart leaving things that should be closest 
to him for others. 

Puritanism has made the non-Catholic churches a 
failure, and the emptiness of their pews testifies more 
loudly to this than could the cryings of a backward-looker 
for 1,000 years. And Puritanism is hypocrisy. 

When a Methodist minister selects the ten most sen- 
sational titles his ingenuity can suggest and notifies the 
press that those will be his topics for ten Sundays; when 
a Baptist rises in a pulpit that should be holy and de- 
clares with fulsome detail that he can throw a stone 
from where he stands to a house of ill-fame; when a 
Protestant Episcopal minister shouts from his pulpit 
that the police are corrupt, and repeats with gusto a tale 
some unnamed youth has recited to him, and then being 
called to account by the Grand Jury hastily recants and 
declares he referred to the police of Kalamazoo or 
Keokuk; when a minister of some unnamed sect pro- 
claims his belief in the uselessness of theological schools 
and the teaching of theology, declaring that there should 
be one grand and all-embracing school, teaching nothing 
in particular, graduated and arranged for all divergence 
and dissonance, including, as you prefer, the affirmation 
or negation of the Divinity of Christ and many conflict-_ 
ing beliefs concerning what our separated brethren call 
the Lord’s Supper; when a distinguished Baptist gentle- 
man narrates with luscious undulation the sensations 
which he says must rise in men and women as they dance; 
when he goes down into the gutter for his similes and 
half concealing, fairly discloses his sensuous thought 
and so.rouses to keener edge the passions he pretends to 
allay; when in a word the shepherd passes over things 
Divine and goes out into the highways and hedges to 
compel men to come in, he is frequently successful be- 
yond his fondest hopes, but most who go to those 
churches go for the delightful sensation of acquiring new 
knowledge as to how and where the law can be broken 
in some new and hitherto untried way or place. And 
that is not religion either. From some standpaints, how- 
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ever, the collection plates carefully dished so that noth- 
ing may slip, and that all may see what reposes on top, 
skilfully passed by one-armed deacons and elders cover 
a multitude of—well, peccadilloes. 


RELIGION ENFORCES THE COMMANDMENTS 


Among other things religion is a wholesome horror 
and fear of the divorce evil; a respect for marriage as 
a Sacrament rather than a convenient civil arrangement 
to permit the free gratification of desire; or the debase- 
ment of it by such a practise as race-suicide, a horrid 
habit, strangely euphemized of late, the habit fathered by 
Malthus who must now share his poor glory with Mrs. 
Sanger and the Chicago factory-girl convicted of traitor- 
ous utterances during the war. Religion includes a 
wholesome respect for those’ Commandments that Cath- 
olics know as the Sixth and the Ninth which deal with 
what some call statutory offenses. 

Religion includes the right of private property and 
the duties and responsibilities that go with it. It is the 
acknowledgment of an inferior to a superior, of a 
creature to a Creator. To have real religion there must 
be order, and order means the recognition of authority 
and the respect for it when recognized. Religion must 
be constructive. It must have an object and an end, and 
where there @ neither there is no retigion. There are 
some pulpit lecturers who debate forward and backward, 
fighting windmills as ludicrously as even Don Quixote 
battled in his wanderings in Spain. 

As for Protestantism, it is as its name implies, a pro- 
test, a negative. And a negative is nothing. Its very 
basis is the right of private judgment and the right of 
anv one member to protest against the individual or 
collective judgment or opinion or belief of his fellows. 
A first principle of religion is respect for authority and 
the first principle of Protestanism denying authority has 
long since accomplished the ruin of itself. and as it 
struggles in a death agony, Samson-like, it pulls down the 
ruin of the structure to crush its followers. 

How in Heaven’s name can there be aught but failure 
where there is no hand to set the course or guide the 
helm; where the one thing held common is the right 
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to differ; where there is and can be no point of unity, 
but chance agreement; no one to say what may or must, 
or can or cannot be believed? A church, the dictionary 
says, is a distinct body of believers, but if there are no 
lines to mark it off and make it distinct it cannot be a 
church. It cannot be anything, for what is, is. Why 
debate then whether the Church has failed in a mission 
when by the very basis of the Church there is none to 
say just what that mission is? Asa rudderless ship aban- 
doned by its crew to rats and tempest, it drifts at the 
mercy of every passing current. With no teacher, no 
creed, no gospel save such as the preacher for the time- 
being may choose to utter, what could be expected but 
what has come? On what can such a body rest but char- 
latanry, with which real people have no patience? A 
church that grows must have something on which to stand. 





Ireland’s Address to Congress 


The Irish Republic’s Plea for Justice Presented to the 
U. S. Senate on May 2 by Senator Borah of Idaho 


O the Elected Representatives of the People of the 

United States of America: We the elected rep- 
resentatives of Ireland, recognizing in you the elected 
representatives in Congress of the people @f the United 
States of America, our brethren in the common effort to 
hasten the day when the nations may dwell together in 
justice and in harmony, have the honor to greet and to 
address you. 

1. We feel certain that the struggle of our people— 
the people of Ireland—against the aggression of England 
is not passing unobserved by you. We covet your esteem 
as we would value your sympathy and support and fearful 
lest you be misled by the widespread, persistent and in- 
sidious propaganda of falsehood through which England 
seeks to create prejudice against us—distorting the 
character of the contest, we hasten to lay before you 
facts, so that, correctly informed, you may be able to 
judge justly. . 

2. The nation which we represent enjoyed for over a 
thousand years the life of an independent sovereign State 
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among the States of Europe. Then a neighboring na- 
tion, England, which had received the benefits of civiliza- 
tion and education first from our hands, lost to gratitude 
and honor and burning with lust for our possessions, 
burst in upon us as a conscienceless invader and, through 
the course of many generations, strove to subvert our 
policy, annihilate our language and our culture, suppress 
our industry, ruin our agriculture, steal our trade and our 
commerce, deprive us of the advantages of our geo- 
graphical position, cut us off from our ancient inter- 
course with other peoples, rob our revenues and erase 
onr name from the roll of nations. ; 

3. Failing to achieve these ends after centuries of 
criminal effort, this nation entered into solemn treaties 
acknowledging our national independence and contracting 
to respect it for all time, but this meant merely until our 
national defenses were dismantled. Then treaties and 
contracts were treated as scraps of paper and the compact 
treacherously and bloodily violated. 


TyRANNY EMPLOYED 


4. All the resources of a powerful and ruthless tyranny 
have been employed since in a desperate attempt utterly to 
destroy us as a nation. In the course of little over a 
century we have been robbed of wealth amounting to an 
empire’s ransom, whilst within living memory a popula- 
tion of 8,500,000, which, with the normal rate of in- 
crease, would have given us today a population of some 
17,000,000, has been reduced by enemy acts to 4,000,000, 
a crime unique among civilized nations. Our island is 
surpassingly fertile, generously endowed by nature with 
every advantage and facility for industry, for trade and 
for commerce, capable of supporting in happiness and 
prosperity 20,000,000 of souls, yet only last year it was 
publicly declared by the official head of the usurping 
English Government that it was the considered policy of 
that Government to banish from our country the young 
and strong, the flower of the 4,000,000 that yet remain. 

5. The Irish people have consistently resisted this in- 
famous tyranny to the utmost of their power. Almost 
every generation has witnessed at least one armed up- 
rising, and when the people were too weak to resist in 
arms they never ceased to make clear their hatred of the 
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rule of the foreigner. Their oppressors’ declarations that 
the national sentiment of Ireland is guilty of “disloyalty” 
to English rule has been a constant acknowledgment of 
this attitude. The attitude and the desire of the present 
generation has been made manifest. beyond question. 

6. On December 14, 1918, mindful of the principles 
professed by the Government of England during the Great 
War and seeing in the application of these principles a 
ready and just means of arriving at a peaceful and final 
settlement of their own centuried struggle, the Irish 
people declared by an overwhelming majority at the polls 
for an independent Irish Republic. 

7. Acting on the mandate thus expressly given by this 
national plebiscite carried out under the forms and laws 
prescribed by England herself, the people’s elected rep- 
resentatives assembled on January 21, 1919, formally 
proclaimed the nation’s independence and declared the 
Republic of Ireland duly established. 

8 This legitimate application of the principle of na- 
tional self-determination, this peaceful and orderly ex- 
ercise of their moral and democratic right by the Irish 
people was met by the British Government with an im- 
mediate and murderous exercise of brutal force. Troops 
and engines of destruction that for four years have been 
engaged on the Continent of Europe in the cause of the 
rights of small nations, it was said, and the fundamental 
principles of democracy were rushed to Ireland and used 
to trample on those very rights and to strangle that verv 
principle in the name of which they had been enrolled 
and employed. 

REIGN OF TERRORISM 

9. The reign of intensified military terrorism that was 
thus instituted, although rigorously persisted in, did not 
intimidate the voters at the ensuing municipal and rural 
elections for local governing bodies. The homes of the 
people were raided systematically by day and by night, 
individual electors were murdered by bayonet and bullet, 
men were taken by the thousands and dragged off to 
English jails, the fears of the women and children were 
mercilessly played upon, but the terror failed. The ‘year, 
instead of weakening, increased the strength of the Irish 
people’s determination and the republican representation 
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showed an increase of fifteen per cent on the previous 
elections, though the system of “proportional representa- 
tion” had been applied with the express design of reduc- 
ing it. 

0. To this further peaceful and constitutional action 
on our part, the foreign usurping Government replied 
with a still fiercer and more vicious brutality. _ 

11. The national, political, cultural and industrial as- 
sociations of the people were proscribed and membership 
deemed a crime. The right of public assembly was 
abolished and the press gagged. The elected represen- 
tatives of the nation were declared a criminal body. All 
of their number with two exceptions were seized from 
time to time and imprisoned in English jails, where two 
have already met their deaths. 

12. For over two years the people of Ireland bore 
patiently these ever-increasing burdens and persecuti@ns 
without committing a single act of violence, either in self- 
defense or in reprisal. In that period thousands were torn 
from their homes and cast into prison, many died as a 
result of prison treatment and seven unarmed citizens 
were wilfully murdered by the armed agents of the Eng- 
lish Government, which openly incited the murders and 
encouraged the murderers with rewards and promotion. 

13.. But this patience of the people at last became ex- 
hausted. Abandoned, as it seemed, by the world, they 
turned to defend themselves as best they could. The 
British Government then put aside every restraint of 
civilization and deliberately resolved to proceed without 
tegard for life or property. So vile was the policy pro- 
jected that their regular troops could not be relied upon 
to carry it out. The ex-convict from the jails, however, 
and the degenerate back from the trenches, in whose 
breast the savagery of the late war had extinguished the 
last sparks of humanity, could be depended upon to have 
few qualms in dealing with their victims and to cause 
little embarrassment to those in high authority amongst ~ 
their employers by any nice regard for nominal discipline. 
A special force of these fiends was accordingly embodied. 
Allured by the prospect of an easy prey and unlimited 
loot, they were gathered together from every corner of 
Britain and, operating with the whole British Army in 
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their rear as a cover and a protection, they were let loose 
upon an unarmed and defenseless populace. 


An Orcy oF OUTRAGES 

14. An orgy of murder and robbery began. Neither 
age nor sex nor profession was respected. Old men of 
eighty and little children of eight, sick and crippled boys, 
mothers and wives, even anointed ministers of God, were 
indiscriminately murdered—the breadwinner before the 
eyes of his family and the mother with the child at her 
breast at the cottage door. Houses, offices, workshops, 
factories and creameries were plundered and destroyed. 
Towns and villages were sacked and burned down. The 
home of the farmer and the home of the artisan, the shop, 
the store, the office were looted and given to the flames. 

15. Whole districts were devastated and the produce 
destroyed in the hope of famishing the population. In- 
dividual citizens were held up at the point of the revolver 
or bayonet and robbed on the public streets, and while 
these outrages were being perpetrated every act of self- 
defense on the part of the victims was advertised by 
English propagandists as a crime and the murderers and 
robbers proclaimed champions of law and order. 

16. At the present moment these abominations con- 
tinue unabated. The English Government’s jails are being 
filled with our countrymen, some of whom have been 
murdered therein and others put to the torture. New 
capital offenses are being created. The simple possession 
of firearms is a charge on which several Irishmen have 
been executed. Prominent citizens are carried as 
hostages by English troops in their military expeditions 
against our people, and their lives forfeited if the unit with 
which they are traveling be molested. The elected rep- 
resentatives of the nation, the Mayors and the Presidents 
of our Municipal and Urban Councils, the Chairmen of 
our County and Rural Councils, all the chief officers on 
whom devolve the direction of national and local ad- 
ministration, are made objects of special attack, the uni- 
form purpose being to prevent constructive legislation 
and to bring our domestic public affairs into chaos. Such, 
for example, was the purpose that lately prompted the 
murder of one Lord Mayor of Cork, the imprisonment 
till death of another Lord Mayor of Cork and the im- 
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prisonment until his health was permanently impaired of 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin. : 

17. This demoniacal war upon our community is being 
waged with no other provocation than our insistence on 
our national right and our faithful adherence to a prin- 
ciple which even the demon’s masters themselves have 
pretended to serve. 


Onty Ricuts CLAIMED 


18. The Irish people claim no more than their right 
as a nation to determine freely for themselves how they 
shall be governed. We, their official spokesmen, their 
elected Parliament and Government, call mankind to wit- 
ness that our people have ever been ready to welcome 
peace with England on that just basis. 

19. On no other basis is peace possible. We shall not 
surrender our national rights—nor will force compel us. 
Our cause is the common cause of humankind. To that 
cause we have pledged ourselves and our people to re- 
main faithful unto death. You, the representatives of a 
sister nation, cannot, we feel, be insensible to the issue. 

Adopted at the January session of Dail Eireann, 1921. 

Eamon De Vatera, President, Deputy for East 
Clare and East Mayo; ArrHur GrirritH, Deputy for 
East Cavan and Northwest Tyrone, and all the Deputies 
for counties and cities. 

Appended to the memorial is a long list of dates and 
names of places and-‘men and women as evidence of the 
truth of the statements made in the address to Congress. 





The Religion of Respectability 
HOSE who have read René Bazin’s powerful novel, 


“The Barrier,” will easily recall the strong scene in 
which Félicien Limerel, who has lost his faith in Catholi- 
‘ism, charges his parents with being largely responsible 
for that disaster. He cries out: 


| had early Christian training, I recognize it. T received more 
‘cligious instruction and saw more examples of faith among my 
inasters than most of the men of my generation. That should 
have sufficed, and often has done, to build up a sound faith, but 
on one condition. It is that the family life should be in harmony 
with these instructions. . . . I have seen at home too many 
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examples which did not agree with the lessons taught at school, 


and I have learned to doubt. . . . I have seen that you all 
placed many things before religion. . The enumerating 
would be long. . . . It includes the whole of life, or what is 


called by that name: the whirl of amusement, luxury, honors, 


the future—yours and perhaps mine also. I have seen that you 


failed to defend the principles I had once been taught to venerate, 
the men who had been held up to me as examples ; and that you 
allowed matters to be freely discussed, here in your house. . 
I saw, even, that you approved this language which at first 
horrified me. The influences of your salon were not always a 
training in virtue. Who was ever concerned to practise these 
teachings? . . . Who sustained me in my youthful aspira- 
tions? Who ever tried to divine my doubts and to answer them? 
Who ever interested themselves in my reading? I read everything 
without guidance... . . In short, I have never understood 
from the life here at home that religion was the law by which 
we should be guided. That is what I reproach you with. If you 
are, after all, a believer at heart, father . . . then you should 
have been one fundamentally, and have made of my childish faith 
the law, the light, the strength of my life. I have none of these— 
neither law nor strength, nor joy. If you are a believer and if 
what you believe exists, from what a heaven you banished me! 
Félicien’s parents, the story goes on to tell, were forced 
to acknowledge the justice of their son’s merciless in- 
dictment, for the Limerels’ religion, the mother tearfully 
owns, had been merely one of “respectability.” t is just 
possible that the perusal of the foregoing passage may 
give even some American Catholic parents a qualm or 
two of conscience. Perhaps their children are sent, though 
grudgingly, to Catholic schools, but the domestic at- 
mosphere is so hostile to the principles that the boys and 
girls of the family learn in the classroom that they decide, 
after recovering from the painful bewilderment they ex- 
perience in trying to reconcile contradictions, that the only 
sensible way of practising their religion is according to 
the pattern set them by their weak, critical, and pleasure- 
loving parents. As a result the children themselves, in 
spite of their early schooling, grow up compromising, 
worldly-minded Catholics. After being accustomed at 
home from their tender years to hear the Church’s tenets 
and decrees belittled and her rulers carped at, it is small 
wonder that when they’ become men and women their 
Catholicism is merely a “religion of respectability,” quite 
devoid of vitality, and. depth, useful indeed on Sundays, 
profitable, sometimes, socially and professionally, but by 
no means a religion for which sacrifices must be made. 





